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i";::,;.u\v  Cnr/.KNs  :  Al"'iut  ci.j.-lit  yc.i;  -  oj,'o,  (>ov.  Kossull, 
;ii,idi\;.>scil  all  amiicii'.o  tr'.:u  tlii.;  slaii'l,  ..iul,  iioi  ln.'inj,'  ccrtuiii 
t!:;'.l  IK'  livA  llicir  svii;;i,i'Jii('s  wiili  hiii:,  liu  [jr''l;iv-';il  iiis  feiaarl;s 
!)V  «Luliii'''  tlaiL  'ii'.'  <,\i[  :ii)t  k.'i'jw  \\'haL  LiToiii;'!  1.0  slnud  u\>- 
on.''  I  ai'jicar  lii'mc  yi»u  to-ai^'iiL  umk-r  l;a|ipici"  auspice-.--. 
li,  is  true,  I  (Iti  ii'jl  kuii\v--iii  l':i'.;l,  I  do  not  hope — I'nat  all 
\vhicii  I  liiay  say  \-l\i  mcut  the  eiitire  eoiicurreiice  ami  ai»[)ro- 
\  al  of  tiii>.-5e  who  lu-.e-  ine  ;  hut  I  <lo  know  ^vllat  liTiui;.'!  ]  stan'.l 
ii[H)n.  I  iciiow  'ihai  Island  ri;,Mii  the  soil  nT  ^M  is.sissippi  ;  1 
know  tliU  as  a  citizi/ii  of  thi.->  >t,:te,  I  addi-e>,.s  my  l(dlo^v-(;lli- 
zen.-i  with  whnin  1  iiavc  rumii.on  iiilei't sts,  who  have  with  ii';- 
(•■innnon  wroncrs  i.o  re 'i-es.-',  ;ind  whom  a  common  di'.-tii.v 
awaits.  I  address  ).i.o.y,  v.  .'.  ■  have  kiio\vn  m-  h»nu,",  and  wdio, 
liowcver  they  may  dol'er  in  wpininn,  vrill  accord  tu  me  sinceri- 
ty ot"  purpose,  and  triilhi'ulness  of  uini. 

Nearly  u  (.[uarler  of  a  jerdu'-y  i'i;-o,  I  first  came  to  Missis- 
si[i[ii.  1  hail  scarcely  arrived  at  the  piu'iod  of  manhood.  A 
strang'cr — I  was  welcomed  Vvi'i;  u^Mjn-iianded  lio.^[)ilality,  and 
have  since  then  ever  received  from  tho  people  tif  the  State,  a 
deg'ree  of  kindness  and  co:;,s:i:era.  "en  r;:r  above  my  deserts. 
All  that  I  have  that  is  C-  -ax  to  n:i-  is  eeute'red  in  Mississi])p!. 
^\  hat  pn.pi'rty  a  k\\,d  frovidcuec  has  e;. allied  i.i"  to  ac(|uii'e, 
is  protected  by  the  1  ivvs  ,iud  side!. led  [>y  th(.'  arms  of  Missis-dppi. 
I^vjueath  the  star  of  ^Mississippi  ail  luy  ehihbeu  were  born, 
and  have  grown  up  tiie  u-ssjciates  ;ti.  1  cijmpaidons  of  yours; 
and  beneath  her  soil  rep  ).-;c  the  remains  o."  my  o!de.-jt  and 
detirest  firother.  L'n  ivi'  .^uch  e'renmstaiicos,  and  in  a  crisks 
of  such  great  moc;.:iLude,  when  a!'  llie  ijiterosls  of  my  State 
are  at  issue,  I  feel  that,  vhen  called  apon  to  speak,  I  cannot, 
if  I  would,  keep  silent,  I'ut  must  unhesitatingly  give  utter- 
ance to  bucli  thoughts  as  1  cutrrtaiii, —  not  with  the  vain  hoi)t; 
that  they  can  solve  th;.  dorl'Tnl  proMem  before  us,  but  us 
suggestions  contributed   t.-  i  >  ni,   stock   for  consideration 

and  reflection. 

We  are  in  the  midst   o!   v.u    .\.:--  ■'iinry  crisis.     We  are, 
iu  fact,  in  the   midst  of  ..  Iio^  oii.J.;  .•.;       .'"dready   the  eouunei 


cial  and  financial  prosperity  of  the  State  has  been  destroyed. 
The  value  of  all  property  has  been  suddenly  struck  down, 
and  anxiety  and  distress  fill  the  minds  of  all.  No  man  need 
seek  to  disguise  from  himself  the  fearful  circumstances  which 
surround  us.  lie  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  consequences 
which  may  ensue.  It  is  needless  now,  nor  do  I  propose  to 
enquire  who  was  the  author,  or  what  were  the  causes 
which  produced  this  extraordinary  state  of  things.  It  exists  as 
a  fact  accomplished  ;  as  such  we  must  embrace  it;  as  such  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  obtain  such  a  solution  of  it  as  will  bo 
satisfactory  to  ourselves,  satisfactory  to  the  country,  and 
which,  if  possible,  may  preserve  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  State.  One  thing  is  absolutely  necessary — in  order  that 
we  may  steer  the  vessel  on  which  our  all  is  embarked  with- 
out wrecking  on  the  breakers  ahead  of  us — one  mind,  one 
heart,  producing  united  action,  must  govern  us.  It  is  our 
duty  to  discard  all  the  prejudices  .of  a  past  political  creed, 
and  to  address  ourselves  earnestly  to  the  business  before  us. 
of  any  one  wishes  to  push  forward  too  hastily,  let  his  friend 
gently  place  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  urge  him  calm- 
ly to  reason  and  reflect  upon  the  momentous  consequences  of 
his  step.  If  another  would  seem  to  move  too  slowly,  let  him 
be  taken  by  the  hand  and  kindly  urged  to  proper  action.  All 
concede  that  something  must  be  done.  The  great  question' 
which  every  one  must  ask  himself,  is,  what  shall  be  done  ? 
But  what  the  time,  what  the  manner,  what  the  mode  of  doing 
it,  is  a  subject  of  anxious  inquiry..  We  must  act — if  it  can 
be  according  to  the  forms  of  law  ;  if  not,  we  still  must  act, 
in  order  to  avert  the  ruin  that  threatens  us. 

During  the  Revolution  of  1688  in  England,  Sergeant  May- 
nard,  addressing  the  Convention  Parliament,  declared,  "We 
are  at  this  moment  out  of  the  beaten  track.  If  therefore  wq 
are  determined  to  move  only  in  that  path,  we  cannot  move  at 
all.  A  man  in  a  revolution  resolving  to  do  nothing  which  is 
not  strictly  according  to  established  form,  resembles  a  man 
who  has  lost  himself  in  the  wilderness,  and  who  stands  cry- 
ing, 'where  is  the  King^s  highway,  I  will  walk  nowhere  but  in 
the  King's  highway.' "  In  a  wilderness,  a  man  should  take 
the  track  which  will  carry  him  home.  In  a  revolution  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  highest  law,  which  is  the  safety  of 
the  State." 

Man  is  by  the  instinct  of  his  nature  intended  for  society. 
He  cftnnot  live  in  a  state  of  isolation,  separate  from  his  fel- 
lows. Nowhere,  and  at  no  period  in  the  history  t/f  his  race, 
bt3  hn  C7:.  .I'y-'l  otherwise  than  as  a  social  being.  While 
auch  arc- hia  i.jii'x-^l  i'v.vr.-.nrAr.n  tr).r'.,c.r,ucA%'tri,  there  is  at  the 
same  time  pliy^ed  .Vitiunhim  2.pnncTj);nof  self  "interest  prompt- 
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ing  him  to  prefer  his  individual  good  to  the  interests  of  thoecf .;. 
around  him.    Urged  on  by  this  principle,  and  at  the  same*- 
lime  influenced  by  the  passions  of  anger,  of  revenge,  and  the*     j*^ 
vricked  propensities  of  a  bad  heart,   there  is.  a  tendency  to       ""'^' 
perpetuate   conflict,  which  would  result  in  unending  anarchy;-*    •  -^  ■ 
but  for  another  law   of  his  nature,  instinctively  leading  him ^*' '•??'; 
to  adopt  regulations  which  may  control  the  feeling  of  self- f     "^ 
interest,  which  may  check  the  vicious,   and  restraining  the'^-',^   * 
hand  of  violence  and  oppression,  protect  the  weak  against '  '      *  < 

tbe  encroachments  of  the  strong.     Thus  we  find  in  all  ages 
and  in. all  places,  man  living  under  organized  governments.. 
But  as  these  governments   must  be  administered  by  men  in  ■   ' 
whom  the  principle  of  self-interest,  and  the  desire  to  promote  > . 
their  own  ends  at   the  expense   of  others,  still'temaln,  it  has  • 
always  happened  that  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the'^     ■ 
governing  power  to  advance  its  own  aims  at  the  expense  of->-       %.._  , :  ^jr 
the  State,  and,  to  subject  the   weak  to  the  dominion  of  the"^     "  f         "1; 
powerfuL    To  guard  against  .these  evils — to  protect  minori-  "^     %■  '^Ipi'li^ 
ties  against  the  arbitrary  rule^of  majorities,  and  to  shield  the  i^'     y  ■  ?.... ' 
weak  j  men  have  established  constitutions,  restraining  and  con-  ■' '         ^"^^^ 
trolling  the  powers  of  government.    But  every  constitution 
which  man  ever  made  or  ever  will  make,  must  necessarily  be  ' 
impqrfept,i  ASsman  is  himself  imperfect.    So  fully  was  Mr.  Cal-v*- "''  ;         .;     ' 
homXjOi^e  ^f  the  profoundest  thinkers  in  any  age,impressed  with* ',^ 
thiSffiew^  that  he  declared  it-— ."One  of  the  mostdiflScuIt  tasks  -^ 
imposed;  on  man  to  form  a  constitution  worthy  of  the  name —    ' 
whUe-tpCofm .a. perfect  one,  one  that  would  completely  coun-\^, 
teract  the  tendency  of  government  to  oppression,  and  abusfe^  ^* -|  ^ 

and  hold  it  strictly  to  the  great  ends  for  which  it  was  ordain- 
ed, has  thus  far  exceeded  human  wisdom,  and  possibly  ever  ^'^ 
will."  \     .. 

The  same  laws  which  are  applicable   to  man  fts  an  individ- 
ual, the  same  passions  and  motives  which  actuate  his  conduct,  • 
apply  with  equal  force  to  him  when  aggregated  into  nations.' •'•'' 
Hence  we  find  that  in  all  time,  conflicting  interests,  ambitious-**' 
rivalry  and  selfish  objects  have  produced  discord  and  strife:'' 
amount 'States — leading  to  all  the  horrors  an4  atrocities  of-"^    '< 
war^^ndby  which  society  would  be  ultimately  destroyed,  did  ■*'^ 
ther§  not  come  a  period' of  exhaustion,  when^the  good  sense* -K' 
and  the  dictates  of  wisdom  induce  them  to  come  to  some  r*^ 
te^I^:^5f.  accommodation,   by  which   their  intercourse  -with^      , 
eacli'Otiier:  may  be  regulated  and  their  conduct  governed  by  ■  ' ' 
fixed- rules^  adopted  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  '''■ 
conciliation.  q.Benco  we   find  treaties,   alliances  and  leagues       . 
among  States^  designed  and  Jntended  to   restrain  the  powei-  ^   ' 
ful — to  control  the  ambitious,  and  to  guarantee  society  against 
the  evils  attendant  on  continuous  war»    ,  » 
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At  the  termination  of  the  Eevohition,  a  state  of  things  ex- 
isted in  this  countr}',  which  bronght  these  principles  to  bear 
in  all  their  force  upon  the  American  States,  and  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  g-overutncnt,  which  it  was  hoped  had 
placed  their  relations  with  each  other  forever  on  the  basis  of 
■enduring'  friendship.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  acted  tog-ether  as  a  united  people.  Having  com- 
mon wrongs  to  avenge  and  oppressed  with  common  burdens, 
a  common  destiny  awaited  them.  No  colony  commenced  the 
revolution  solitary  and  alone.  A  general  congress  of  all  the 
colonies  assembled  for  conference,  and  t02rether  determined 
upon  common  measures  of  redress.  No  colony  declared  it- 
self an  independent  State,  without  the  consultation  or  co- 
operation of  its  sister  Colonies;  but  the  Congress  of  the  United 
(Colonies,  after  setting  forth  the  grievances,  under  which  all 
labored,  declared  that  the  Colonies  were  free  and  iudependent 
States. 

In  the  lapse  of  time,  during  which  the  war  continued,  the 
commerce  of  the  country  was  struck  down,  the  feeble  manufac- 
tures begun  before  it,  were  crushed  out,  and  the  termination 
of  the  struggle  left  the  country  prostrate, its  energies  paralyzed, 
and  everything  tending  to  rapid  dissolution.  The  patriotism 
which  barned'Bo  bright  at  the  commencement,  had  ceased  to 
glow.  Bad  men  banded  together,  and  concerted  wicked 
schemes  to  advance  individual  aggrandisement.  A  large  war 
debt  had  been  contracted.  The  only  mode  of  payment  was 
an  assessment  of  the  quota  of  each  State,  leaving  to  each  the 
collection  of  the  amount  assessed.  Some  refused  to  pay,  either 
from  inability  or  indisposition  ;  others  would  have  paid,  but 
became  unwilling  to  do  so  unless  all  would  pay;  and  thus  the 
credit  of  thornation,  and  its  character  for  integrity,  were 
threatened  with  dishonor.  Bitter  strife  ensued — the  prospect 
was  gloomy  and  foieboding;  and  civil  war  was  immiuer\j;.  It 
seemed  to  all  good  men  that  the  suileriug  and  privations  of 
the  Kc^oliition  had  been  in  vain.  A  cause  of  quarrel  of 
tlie  most  threatening  character,,  grew  out  of  the  public  land, 
v/hich  had  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Tliose 
States  in  which  they  were  situated,  claimed  sovereignty  and 
ownership  over  all  within  their  boundaries.  The  other  States 
contended  that  these  lands  had  been  acquired  by  united  moans 
and  common  blood,  and  of  right,  equally  belonged  to  all  the 
States,  and  thcv  demanded  a  partition  and  an  equal  interest  in 
them.  This  claim  alone  threatened  to  involve  the  country  in 
all  the  lujrrors  of  civil  war.  To  avert  this  threatened  evil,  to 
rcstore  public  trantpiility,  and  allay  the  bitterness  of  sectional 
animosity,  the  Old  Dominion,  having  within  her  borders  a  do- 
'luain  of  itself,  large  enough   to  form   an  empire,   in  a  spirit  of 
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self-denial,  unusual  among  individuals  aind  unparalleled,  in 
States,  ceded  her  whole  claim  to  the  gcneraiGavernment,  and 
laid  upon  the  altar  of  patriotism  and  peace, that  large  territory 
aow-Jocixung-thft.  .States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,    and  Michi- 

<^aQ GeoEgia-v«i«*JtHU«iUi»g-4»-lf>e-otrtdtyne'  ftr^ncrono-  'Cii|"<» 

crtLoaar'^'P^^^^^^  followed  oo-^>»bj«^n-'eTanriprfe;'~aDd--€ede4-'*» 
lhat^4.eri"itor^  now^owvl^faced  ■in^hO''St«tetr'ofH^fal»ft«>arand-<« 
M i5sigaippi-»^Qrtli ■Caxolixia>aud.ftthfi>c  Statfte, .^ftfatft.ted-by'the--^ 
aame.  icGjJJigs.of-^otiGiI  iatioft-ftiid  4mrjiioiw,  •BMwie  ^similar  -^es—* 
siaua — iUioui^hi&4iuift-the-4iie-Statajoi'.Vii-^i»fij--ao- laggard-^ 
then,  nor     iiavvv— wb»re-the  l^t*rm0«y-of  •the'wel-ftire-<>f-tlie-.Ba— ^ 
tion  is  involved,    feeling    the  necessity   of  J'nrthcr  efforts  to 
secure  harmony  and  good  will,  in  order  to  consolidate  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  achieved  by  the  war  of  Independence,  pro- 
posed a  Convention  of  all    the     States.      Interests   so    mo- 
mentous, about  which  so  many  conflicting*  views  were   enter-     ^ 
tained,  where  so  many  antagonistic  prejudices  were  to  be  re-   ( 
conciled,  required  the  wisest  council,  and  maturest  reflection, 
and  enlarged  and  catholic   patriotism.     After  months  of  anx- 
ious deliberation,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ,  States,  the 
result  of  conciliation  and  compromise;  in  -which  each  State  and 
each     section,    abated   somewhat  their  extreme  views,   w^is 
olTered  for  approval,  and  was  adopted  by  the  people  ;  and  the 
United  States  government  commenced  its  career,  under  a  Con- 
stitution as  perfect  as  the  wisdom  of  man  iiad  ever  achieved. 
Public  tranquility  was  immediately   restored,    and   seventy 
years  of  uninterrupted  peace  have  tilessed  the  Ajnerican  peo 
pie.     The  generation  which  formed  the  Constitution  has  pass- 
ed  away,   and  another  has  filled  its  place.     During  all  this 
time,  every  man  has  lived  in  the  enjoymcnt.of  every  civil  and 
political  right,  and  had  more  perfect  security  of  person  and 
property,  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  people.     But 
tlie   Constitution  of  the   United  States  being  the  work  of  man, 
is  not  perfect.     Nor  did  the  wise  and  good  men  who  made  it, 
€Bteem  it  so. 

'"The  relations  which  the  States  now  bear  to  each  other  are 
Jlifferent  from  those  existing  at  the  formation  of  the  govern- 
'^^ent.  At  that  time,  all  except  Massachnsetts  were  slave 
■  States,  and  tlie  framers  of   the    Constitution,    with  all   their 


V  sagacity,  did  not  forsee  the  existing  state  ot  things;  and  hence 
"'  '"'^liey  provided  no  guarantees  against  those  enci-oachments  of 
'  'fanaticism,  which  have  at  length  proved'  so  perilous  as  to 
compel  an  entire  section  to  arm  itself  in  order  to  resist  the 
overbearing  domination  of  another.  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
agitation  which  now  sha'kes  the  entire  nation  to  its  centre  ? 
Every  interest  but  one,  the  enjoyment  of  every  right  but  one,  is 
lully^gtiaraiiteed  by  the  Constitution.     The  question  of  slaveiy. 
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iathe  aspect  it  now  hears,  owing  to  causes,  which  no  human  sa- 
gacity could  hayofforseen,  wa§  not  brought  to  the  considera-^ 
tio.n  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  hence  that  instru-. 
ment  did  not  provide,  for  its  settlement.     Although   at  the 
^  formatioQ^of  this  government,  all  the  States  except  Massachu- 
^^  setts  were  slave  States.^  there  existed"  a  sentiment  prevaUino:! 
that  it  would  ultimately"  be   extinguished.^  Virginia,    by^  he'r 
^Leofislaturc,    had   declared   her  opposition   to   its   existence." 
^Washington  and  J cUerson"  in   common   with    almost   every. 
^Btatcsman  ot  thaiday,   looked  forward  to  its  ultimate  ex|:inc- 
^    t  on  as  a  consummation   noi   to   be   deplored. '_The- French 
-Encyclopedists — a  class   of  closet   philosophers'who  had  no* 
experience  in  practical  affairs — had  put  forth  the  theory  of  the ,", 
absolute  equality  of  man.     This  opinion  had  its  rise  in  a  false* 
notion  of  the  origin  of  government.     Starting  upon  tlie    as- 
sumed idea  thak  at  some  period  of  time   bofore   the  formation 
^  of  the  social  state,  man  had  lived  in  a  state  of  absolute  indepen- 
dence and  isolation,  they  reached  the  conclusion  which  Mr. 
I  ?fr^  Jefferson  introduced  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that 
,"  all  men  are  born  freo  and  equal."    This  position  is  untenable 
both  in  theory  and  in  fact.     As   a  fact,  the  records  of  all  time, 
*  /prove  that  there  never  did  exist  a  time  or  a  government  in 

•Whicb  all  men  we^e  free  and  equal.     As  a  fact,   there  nevei:,,, 
i/existed  a  time  in  which  man  lived  in  a  seperate  state  without. .' 
social  organization^    He  always  has   lived,   he  always  mustj'" 
live,  by  force  of  the  law  of  his   nature — associated  with  his 
fellow  man.     It  is  equally  true,  that,  by  force   of  the  same 
natural  law,  he  must  live  under  some  form  of  government. 
What  that  form  of  government  shall  be,  each  society  has  al-' 
ways,  and  must  always,  of  right,  determine  and  establish  for 
itself.     Each  sociefy,  thus  determining  for  itself  its  form  of 
government,  must  of  necessity  andi)f  right  determine  the  social 
status  of  every  individual   in    the   community  subject  to  its 
laws.     This  detern^'nation  it  must  make  with  reference  to  the 
general  good  of  the  whole.     It  has  the  right  to  determine  for 
itself  what  political  rights  shall   be  granted  to  each  citizen, 
and  how  thOse  rights  shall  be  exercised.     It  necessarily  deter- 
f        mines  the  civil  rights  and  duties  of  each  member  of  the  com- 
munity.     This    right  has    always,    and  at   all    times,   been 
exercised  by  every  government.     Accordingly  we   find  that 
all-governments  have  excluded  one-half — the  female  portion  of 
society — from  the  exercise  of  any  political   rights,    and  have 
limited   and   regul^ed  their   civil   rights;   in    many    instan- 
ces  merging  them   completely  in  the  husband.     So,   too,    all 
governments  have  £xed  some  definite  period  at  which,  and  not 
before,  youth  should  take  upon  itself  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizens.     These  things  every  government  determines  for  itself, 
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without  consulting  the  individuals  upon  whom  these  regula- 
tions operate;  and  they  determine  them  in  such  manner  as 
in  the  opinion  of  the  government  will  most  tend  to  the  happi- 
ness and  safety  of  the  entire  community.  The  institution  of 
Blavcry  is  derived  from  the  same  source.  Its  establishment  or 
^fecucnition'^is  only  an  exercise  of  tlic  same  inherent  rjght  yj 
""government,  (litlerinp;  m  degree  but  not   in  principle,  which 

*  regulates  ttjo  clectlveiruncnise — the  rights  of  woman  and  the 

*  Ijeriod  of  minonty.  In  all  countries  and  in  all  times  there 
has  always  been  a  menial  class,  who,  from  want  of  education 
and  other  causes,  cannot  with  safety  to  tlie  State,  be  trusted 
to  the  exercise  of  political  power.  In  the  Southern  States, 
we  have  a  race  inferior  in  intellectual,  in  physical  and  in 
moral  power  to  the  white  man— diflfering  in  color,  and,  to 
ajome  extent,  in  physical  organization — and  in  the  forraation  of 
our  societies,  we  have  arranged  that  the  menial  duties  shall 
be  performed  by  the  inferior  race — thus  elevating  the  standard 
uf  the  white  race,  in  whom  political  power  is  lodged,  and 
adding  to  the  perpetuity  and  safety  of  the  State.  The  subject 
of  slavery  has  awakened  much  reflection  during  the  past 
iwenty  years,  and  the  result  of  experience  and  a  wider  range 
of  philosophical  inquiry  has  satisfied  the  people  of  the  South  that 
the  institution  of  slavery,  as  an  element  of  social  organization, 
tends  to  advance  the  well  being  of  both  the  black  and  the 
white  race.  The  truth  of  these  views  must  ultimately  be 
recognized,  even  where  prejudice  is  most  bigoted.  Already  it 
has,  to  some  extent,  penetrated  the  Northern  mind.  Mr. 
U'Conner,  a  prominent  politician,  has  publicly  announced  them 
in  New  York.  An  able  asd  influential  public  journal  has  giyen 
them  its  sanction  and  put  them  in  circulation,  and  ultimately 
we  may  hope  that  public  sentiment  in  the  North  will  admit 
the  full  force  and  justice  of  our  claims.  _Jt  is  said  the  last. 
I'residential  election  has  evinced  a  fixed  c! eteniiuiaticn  on  tlH> 


^'j^art  of  a  large  niajority  oi  tiie  Nori'liern  people"  to  disrep^ard^ 
uur  ngiits  and  in'aciiy  to  us  oquaiiTy  in  ilie  Lnion!  At  pre- 
sent tliere  is  great  turce  in  this  suggestion;  stiil' we  know 
that  there  is  a  large  minority  of  the  Northern  people,  wh© 
manfully  stood  by  our  rights.  We  have  assurances  from  them, 
that  the  last  Presidential  election  was  placed  by  the  leaders  of 
the  party  now  dominant  there  upon  false  issues — that  the 
people  were  deceived  by  ambitious  demagogues,  and  are  ready 
even  now,  to  reconsider  their  action  and  deal  fairly  and  justly 
by  us.  Within  the  last  few  days  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Charles  Ingersoll,  a  prominent 
Democrat  of  high   social   position,   who  voted  and  spoke  for 
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Mr.  i]reckiuii'l,L::;e  at  the  late  election.     In  tliat  letter  lie  .say>;  : 

"Can  we  by  moving*  in  any  way  in  thi.s  part  of  the  country, 

allay  the  bitterness  in  yours,  and  if  so  what  is  it  you  v\-oul(l 

have  asjsay..or  jcluL..  In  this  State,  whatever  you  tnay  think  of 

th.e.rcciult  of  tho^polls,  tXic  materials  ^iro,.^U.ammd.'^^      ^  ., ...^  .^ 

_J-amiuid  tUJri  s;iiiitiej:naais  mi^taken^nd  that  the  assuiuxnce  ot-^ 
<it!i.or.>LtkLih£  sanjo^eirect^are  tho^otTsgrin^g  gf  ^hei_r  hopeSj^whjch    ^ 
li,asxi_delu(ie.d  t!]em  to,  tUQ  publicL  s.entuucut  of^jTieii'  secLioiu^,.^ 
It  may  bo  that  fanaticism  is  so  rampant  there,  jLlui^t  the.  Aoicti-* 
of  justice  is  silenced  by  her  clamor.     Still  it  is  due  to  the  lar.i;;!! 
))arty  wh')   voted   with  us  ;    it  is  due  to  the  memories  of  the 
past;    it  is  due  to  the  hopes  of  the  future  ;    it  is  due   to  thf 
cause  of  civilization  ;  it  is  due  to  the   interests  of  humanity  ; 
it  is  due  even  to    the   misg'uidt^d  fanatics  themselves,    v/ho 
have  been  blinded  by  false  teachers,  that  we  should  place 
l)efove  them  the  direct  issue,  and  let  them  determine  with  ull 
the   momentous    consequences    dependent    on  their   action, 
whether  thev  are  willing'  to  settle  now,  once  and  forever,  ttiis 
bitter  controversy,  and  acknowledging'  the  wrongs  they  have 
heretofore  done  us,   accord  such  guarantees  as  will  assure  us 
that  our  rights  shall  hereafter  be  respected. 

But  it  is  said,  we  cannot  rely  on  guarantees,  and  the  fate  of 
Poland  in  her  connexion  with  Russia  has  been  held  up  in  warn- 
mg  before  us.  Surely  the  circumstances  which  surround  us 
be'ir  no  analogy  to  the  cause  which  produced  the  downfall  of 
Poland.  The  character  of  our  people  and  our  institutions  are 
widely  diirerent. 

For  two  hundrf-d  yoars  before  Poland  was  dismembered  by 
Russia  and  Austria,  her  Q:'>vernraent  had  been  an  elective  monarchy. 
The  population   coiis'sted  of  about   10,000,000  of  ignorant  and  .. 

uneducated  sorJ's,    without    political    privileges,    unused  to  arms,        "  -■ 
stQ^Jj,!  whose  brjas,^^  ihe  sentiment  of  manly  freedom  was  never         '' 
,^  f  l_t^ jinjl_of  10{),000j-ude,  licentious    an-dbalf  barbarian  nobles,  ': 

,who  alone  p_os-=es.sed  the  elictive  franchise,    and^chose   the   Ki'irJ,— 
of  Poland.     T'He,  candidates   for  tlTe "crown  were  the  l^inces  jjf_^ 
the  small  flerman  States,  or  cadets   of  tiie  different   royal  houses 
in    Europe.       In    (he  tumultuous   assemblies  -oi  the    nobles    to         | 
choose  thi»ir  Vm^,  the  emissaries  of  the  different  candidates  were         ^: 
busy  biibiiig  with  money,    and    seducing  with    promised  honors  * 

the  venal  voters.     Party    strife    ran    high.     There  was  a  French  ' 

party,  a  German  party,  but  no  Polish  party,  and  success  usually 
crowned  the  efforts  of  that  party  which  could  bribe  the  highest. 
In  1696  the  throne  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  Augus- 
tus of  Saxony  obtained  it.  In  order  to  resist  the  French  party, 
be  attached  himself  to  Peter  of  Russia,  and  involved  the  country 
.'u  the  Northern  war.     Defeated    in  the  contest  by  the  Swed-»?., 
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the  tlirone  was  disposed  of  by  tlie  conquerors.  A  few  yo.irs  of 
licentious  civil  discord  succeeded,  and  Catherine  placing  her  fa- 
vorite on  the  throne,  civil  war  broke  forth.  Foreign  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle,  and  laying  waste  the  country,  Poland  fell, 
the  victim  of  civil  discord  and  militMry  yiolence. 

The  fiite  of  Poland  mav  well  warn  us  ac'ainst  ^'^^'^  pvils  of  civil 
war,  andiratornrtl  stne.  but  certauily  not  ar'-ai!i^:t  an  efiort   to  ob-_ 
_t;iiu  the  p'^acful  Kuliitioii  of  a  question   which  involves  theji.aj2: 
piness  and  prusperity  of  the  ATuerican  peoples," 

J')Ut  it  is  said  we  cannot  rely  on  guaiantcos.  AVhy  ?  What 
is  a  treaty  but  a  guaranty  ?  What  is  a  league  but  a  guaranty  ? 
What  is  government  itself  but  a  guaranty  given  bv  the  contract- 
ing parties  to  observe  in  good  faith,  the  acknowledged  rights  and 
privilegos  of  each  other  ?  ]_f_  we  separate  f'/':'ni  tl.o  Xorili.  is  it 
intendi-d  that  we  shall  never  "treat  with  lier"^.'  Are  we  to  liave 
eternal  ^var  V  Are  we  to  stand  always  with  arms  in  our  hands, 
expecting  immediate  aggression  ?  For  whatever  cause  a  nation 
may  go  to  war,  there  comes  a  period  when  it  must  terminate. 
It  cannot  last  forever.  After  all  its  evils  have  l^een  cndured-- 
afier  all  its  sufferings  and  privations — the  waste  of  human  lile — 
its  sacrifice  of  property — the  wearied  nations  still  must  treat — 
they  must  come  to  some  aeoommodaii.n,  and  obtain  from  each 
other  guarantees  to  respect,  in  the  future,  their  mutual  liglits. 
"Why  not  make  the  efiort  to  obtain  these  guarantees  before  the 
blast  of  war  has  blown  ? 

—  But-iiuthus-deuaandiag-  4,he-*«cognition  of  our   rights  from  the 
Korthern  people,    let  us  be  prepared  to  maintain  them,   -Let.Uj».i^ 
dvimand  them  with  arms  in  our  hands.     If  tliey    refuse — if  they 
hesitate,   let  us   throw  the   sword   iiito  the   Southern  scale,  and 
trusting  our  fkte  to  i\\e   God  of-baUles-and  of  nghi,   defend  the 
inhji:.riiK«icflouu.faLLei:&gave  us,  ..Do  we  not  owe  ii  to  ourselves— ^   -.* 
do  we  not  owe    it  to  the    peace   of    tie   civilized   world — do  v.e    • 
not  owe  it  to  the  millions  who  are  to  come  after  us,  to  make  this 
dduaand  before  we  separate  and  dismember  an  empire,  which  for 
sevu2nty  y^acs  h:is  stood  the  proudest  monurae^lt•  of  humaii  whs-    • 
doin?     War  is  the  last  aviTument  of  nations.       I  confess    ilia-t  the     -< 
idea  of  civil  conllict  fills  me   with   the  gloomiest  apprehensions.  • 
I  count  not  the  dollars  and  cents  it  will  cost  to  wa^e  it — I  allude 
not  to   the    physiciil  evils    that    will  follow   in    its  path,  to  the 
hecatombs   of  imman    bodi'?s   tiiat   wi!l  be  oft -red  to  appease  it. 
But  in  the  midst  of  civil   war  thre  li^'ht  of  liberty   sets  in  dark- 
ness.     In  the  midst  of  civil  war,  the    rights    and  liberties  of  the 
people  are  crushed  beneath    the   iron  heel  of  the  military  despot. 
Lciok  at  Greece.     While  united,   the  star  of  civil  liberty  burned_ 
with  unsullied  splendor.     While  united   she  inet  the  armed   mil- ,  ,^ 
lions  of  barbarian  Asia,   and  rolled   back   the  advancing  tide  of 
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•lespotJsm  from  the  plains  of  Europe  ;  but  when  strife  broke 
out  between  her  States,  the  liberties  of  Greece  went  down  in 
blood,  and  she  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  insidious  wiles  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian tyrant.  Look  at  Rome — whose  free  constitution  made 
lier  name  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  the  world — ihe  vic- 
tim of  civil  war — exhausted  and  worn  out,  she  accepted  as  a  re- 
ItSfiVom  its  horrors,-  tlie  despotic  tyranny  of  the  Caesars.  Look 
at  England.  After  the  parliament  had  obtained  from  the  king, 
the  petition  of  right,  tire  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  such  other 
salutary  reforms,  a3  secured  the  nation  against  his  future  en- 
croachments; ambitious  leaders,  refusing  to  trust  thejguaranty  he 
gave  them,  plunged  the  country  into  civil  war,  substituted  the 
soldier  for  the  reformer,  and  at  last  English  liberty  succumbed  for  a 
time  beneath  the  military  despotism  of  Cromwell.  But  I  need  not, 
o"3irthe  roH  of  alltbe  l:^ates^  whoseriiberties  have  thus  perished. 
In  the  annals  of  nations,"  there  is  the  record  of  onlv  one  eivil 
war,  in  which  the  rights  of  tlie  people  have  not  been  destroyed. 
But  in  4000  years  there  has  been  but  ONE  WASHINGTON. 
When  will  there  be  another,  so  patriotic,  so  self-denying;  capa- 
ble of  conducting:  the  nation  throuirh  such  a  strusffjle,  and  at  its 
end  laying  down  with  pleasure  that  power  he  assumed  as  a  duty. 
But  horrible  as  are  such  scenes  to  contemplate,  if  after  we 
have  demanded  our  rights  and  they  are  denied — if  after  we  have 
demanded  additional  guarantees  for  future  peace,  and  they  are  re- 
fused, I,  for  one,  prefer  the  perilous  edge  of  conflict,  and  to  trust 
to  the  evils  of  the  untried  future^  rather  than  submit  to  present 
doirradation..  Bat  has  God  in  his  Providence  given  this  nation 
up  to  madness  ?  Is  there  no  star  to  guide;  no  counsel  to  follow; 
no  path  to  tread,  tliat  can  lead  us  with  honor,  to  safety,  security 
and  repose  ?  J  .do  not  think  a  single  State  can  point  that  way. 
But  I  do  bejiovo.  if  the  entire  Southern  peopleT  l:i:iving  the  same* 
interests,  surrounded  by  the  same  dangers,  and  suflfering  a  com- 
raou  wrong,  would  meet  together  in  council,  they  could  devise 
some  plan  bj  which  the  tide  of  revolution  may  be  staved.  ^  I 
^  th'^reforo  advrte-atf!  an  immediate  conference  of  the  Suuthern 
^  Statc^^  Let  them  determine  on  some  plan,  that,  acceptiible  to  all, 
will  give  us  future  peace.  Their  united  demands  will  not  be  re- 
fused; the  entire  South,  conscious  in  the  rectitude  of  their  cause, 
would  stand  as  one  man,  prepared  to  enforce  her  rights  and 
to  avenge  her  wrongs. 

I  believe  that  permanent  peace  would  follow  such  a  course. 
But  if  it  would  not,  united  action  by  the  whole  South  certainly 
will. 

_  All  the  difficulties  which  now  surround  us  have  [frown  out.^fl 
the  slavery  question.  Bad  men  have  made  it  a  political  foot-ball, 
ana  reckless"  of  consequences,  have  played  with  it,  until  they 
have  dragged  the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
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The  South  can  no  longer  tolerate  tliis.  She  must  have 
repose.  She  cannot  endure  this  chronic  state  of  agitation. 
She  can  submit  to  no  settlement  which  does  not  give  an  abso- 
lute guaranty  for  future  quiet.  We  want  no  palliatives — no 
half-way  measures  of  temporizing  policy — but  a  full  and  final 
settlcmout. 

We  have  been  denied  an  equal  rip^ht  to  enter  upon  the 
common  territuvv  of  tiie  nation.^  This  we  endured  for  peace.' 
"\Vc  have  seen  the  fuL;iuve  slave  lav.-  jnillihed  by'  thirteen 
'  states  and  the  property  of  our  peopio  i'  g-cil  'y  and  traudulcintlT^ 
jtakon  from  tliem^  This  too  we  have  ca'uurea.  we  liavc  o'eu 
t(i!d  that  a  conflict  irrepressible  in  character  exists  between 
free  and  slave  labor.  We  have  been  told  that  a'^itation  is  to 
continue  till  slavery  is  abolished  ;  and  at  last  we  have  seen 
a  dominant  Uiajority  place  in  the  Presidenc}*,  a  man  committed 
to  these  views.  It  is  said  he  was  elected  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution;  but  he  was  elected  against  its 
spirit ;  which  abhors  the  idea  of  sectionalism.  ^That  he  was 
elected  according  to  the  forms  does  n"t  render  liis  election  more , 
satisfactory  to  tbe  South,  than  a  violent  usurpation!  We  mus't 
disrcgarcl  the  warnings  of  history  if  we  do  not  remember  that 
the  greatest  crimes  have  been  committed  under  the  forms  of 
law — the  greatest  despotisms  conducted  according  to  the 
forms  of  a  free  Constitution.  When  Cfesar  forced  his  iron 
rule  upon  the  Roman  people,  he  placed  no  crown  upon  his 
brow.  As  Prince  of  the  Senate,  auc'  Oeneral  of  the  army,  the 
edicts  of  his  government  were  cuai  ;ed  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  and  people  of  Ptome.  AVc  ni"- '  therefore  demand  such 
amendments  of  the  Conbtitution  as  v,  ill  prevent  its  forms  being  ^ 
used  to  our  propulicc. 

i  have  grouped  together  frr  consideration,  several  proposi- 
tions which,  if  adopted,  will  in  m}'  judgement,  give  us  as  per- 
fect security  as  human  government  can  ever  give.  It  may  be, 
and  no  doubt,  on  conference,  others  will  be  suggested,  which 
will  prove  equally  effectual,  and  maj'  be  more  ready  of  attain- 
ment. But  amended  as  follows,  I  think  we  might  feel  confi- 
dent of  future  peace  : 

1 .  Divide  all  the  territr  ry  that  we  have  now  or  may  be  hereaf- 
ter acquired  by  an  east  and  west  line  as  nearly  equal  as  possible. 
The  territory  North  of  the  line  to  be  free,  and  all  South  of  the  line 
to  be  slave,  with  the  right  to  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
■whenever  there  is  a  population  sufScient,  on  the  present  basis 
of  representation  to  entitle  it  to  one  Congressman  :  Provided 
that  the  territory  on  each  side  of  the  lino  bhall  be  organized 
into  an  equal  number  ot  States. 

2.  To  declare  all  laws  licretoforc  passed,  or  that  may  here- 
after be  passed,  by  any  State,  which  impair  the  right  of  the^ 
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owner  to  recover  his  f  igiiivc  slave,  or  hinder  or  iinprde  thr- 
action  of  the  Federal  c.;iii;ers  iu  recovc.-i-in;^'  fug-iti^-o  slaves,  tu 
l'-:;  null  and  void,  uml  l  >  aulhorize  and  dii-ect  the  Prusidcni  to 
use  in  any  State  such  tb'ce  as  is  necessary  to  see  the  fuuitivo 
shive  huv  executed. 

3.  To   ni:i"Ive  it  tro"  ,  )n  i^  organise  or  set  on  i".(Ot,    in    any 
State,  territory  or  (V^iiict,  any  expedition  of  any  Icind.  witii  ;i 
TTesi^" to' enter  uTlo" any  other  State,  territory  or  district,  AvitI)' 

tii'.^  intent  of  inciting-  t-)  insurrectTon  therein,  and  also  makincc'  * 
*^''tferfso'irrn'af.y''ditc'crr'morc  persons  to  enter  into  and  make* 
""In^urre'Ctirm  thTern;  <irto"  enter  thereFu  willV  tlio   inteii't  "to"* 
::iake  insurrection.  "  .-.—..-—* 

■i.  To  prohibit  IVeo  n  \j-rnps  frcni  votino,"  for  mer.iljers  ot 
Cung'ress,  or  for  el  ?ctors  of  i^resident  and  Vice  i'resideni,  or 
any  other  oHic^:fi's  of  the  Tnitod  States. 

."j.  To  prohil'.-  Cun^'r-^-^s  fr tni  [lassing-  any  law  to  esnanei- 
p.i.te  slaves  ia  Aio  Dir  '  :t  ofCohnnbia,  or  in  any  Snue  jr 
Teiritoi  V,  or  i"i  any  oth'.  ./'ace  subject  to  the  jnrisdictiv^n  o\ 
fiTcT'irrtC'r  Jt'-tes,  wlicre^-^'it  now,  or  may  hereafter  exist. 
Tr'to  nasi  ariv  !.f\7^ih:Hrr'fr'r'f!TG  iriirhtsof  the  o\rnef  of  slaves  ' 
t'lCreiu.       *■   ---"^    — •  -        ■  —  ■•-    —      •     ■• 

0.  To   d^cl  ivo  t-i'it  iho  "I'csent  basis  of  reorescniatioa   lu 

t. 

Coiigi'i'^ss  shall  co.iti;i-;e,  and  remain  unalterauh^. 

7.  Either  ;!  e  l'i\-- .dent  ::  Vice  President,  shall  I  e  an  inliab- 


itant  und  eitii'.en  of  a  siaveh.>idin'Z  Stat/\  and  that  no  law  siiail 
ever  be  passed  on  the  snliject  of  slavery,  witliuut  the  ap[iroval 
of  i^/Oth. 

S.  These  pv')\i:;;un:-}  rdiall  continue  a3  part  of  the   C'*.'n.-ti- 
tutlo'.i,    Tinat'tt'falSle  willvjut"  th.e  consent  et  each  and   o\ery 


••-  .STntr. 


If  liK^se  airicndments  are  adopted,  ¥;*i?"^^*ill'lTnvc  conclusive-' 
evidence  that  Uie  nund  of  tl:o  Xortlieru  people  iias  awaked  to 
a  fall  i'onse  of  iho  peril?  to  v.-1'ich  the  counse's  of  bad  men  ijavi; 


Kubjcclcd  th-.'    (  junr-y. 


J ...      ...    they  are  refused,  we  v.dll  have 

evidence.  cquaUy  coikUisive,  tiiat  they  are'hostilo  to  u.s,  ;ind  to 
cur  itislitutica.s,  and  deaf  to  the  voice  of  patriotism  and  duty. 

But  wo  htve  U'O  po.ver  under  tlie  Constitution,  as  it  n-'W 
exi.sts,  not  only  to  retaliate  0!>  tlie  North  for  the  wrong's  it  has 
indicted,  but  als.)  to  secure  the  commercial  iiidepenile.nce  ol 
the  South,  and  a;  '  ti^  in  obtaining-  security  and  redress.  Con- 
"Tcss  has  I'ower  '•  to  r'^--ulato  canmerce  with  foreign  natams, 
between  tlio  Stat  >,"'  etc.  Un  ler  this  power  of  regulation. 
Congress  doter!nii;'''S  w!;at  goods  shall  be  imported  into  tlie 
country,  what  duties  and  imposts  shall  be  levied  upon  them, 
and,  ^vhile  in  the  l;ands  uf  tiio  importer,  protects  them  liom 
control  of  State  hgishtion.  But  aa  soon  as  the  ^^oodsjjn:. 
nertcd  enter  into  and  become    a   part  of  the  general  luais  ol 


] 
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propGrty  in  the  Stale— as  soon  as  tliey  arc  purchased  ftr 
'^retail,  or  bou,r;'lit  loi'  private  use — tliey  bfcoine  subjoct  to  State 
leg-islation,  aiid  jxrc  under  the  control  of  State  law.  Bein^- 
part  ot  the  property  of  the  State,  they  are  subject  to  all  the 
taxes  and  burdens  which  the  Legislature  of  the  State  may  sec 
fit  to  impose — the  power  of  the  State  legislation  being  only 
limited  and  controlled  by  the  State  Constitution.  This  ques- 
tion came  up  for  adjudication  in  what  are  known  as  the  license 
cases  in  Massachusetts  and  Ehode  Island — a  report  of  which 
will  be  found  in  5  Howard  R.  573.  Chief  Justice  Taney  deliv- 
ering his  opinion — and  from  it  there  a\*s  no  diss'  iit  in  any 
member  of  the-Court — declares  that  "every  State  may  regulate 
its  own  internal  traffic,  according  to  its  ov/n  judgmej.l,  and 
upon  its  own  views  of  the  interest  and  well  being  of  the  citi- 
zen." He  further  declares  that  as  the  State  laws  act  alto- 
gether upon  the  retail  domestic  traflic  within  its  own  borders, 
it  may  make  laws  that  operating  upon  an  imported  article 
after  it  has  become  part  of  the  general  mass  of  property  in  the 
State — may,  indeed,  discourage  imports  and  diminibh  imposts; 
yet,  thougli  bound  to  admit  the  article  imported  und(U-  author- 
ity of  Congress,  '%  State  is  not  bound  to  furnish  a  market  for 
it — may  abstain  from  the  passage  of  any  law  which  it  may 
deem  necessary  or  advisable  to  guard  the  wealth  or  morals 
of. its  citizens — ^although  such  laws  may  discourage  importa- 
tion, diminish  the  profits  of  the  importer,  or  lessen  the  revenue 
of  the  General  Government."  ,    ■; 

The  taxing  power  in  everj'^  State  is  only  limited  by  its  own 
constitution.  Every  legislature  selects  the  articles  which  it 
will  subject  to  tax,  it  determines  for  itself  the  amount  of  tax 
it  will  im|X)se,  and  its  action  in  this  particular,  though  it  may 
injure  the  trade  or  impair  the  commerce  of  another  State,  is 
not  a  subject  of  legitimate  comiilaint.  Acting  under  this  ad- 
mitted power,  the  commercial  independence  of  the  South  is  in. 
her  own  hands.  The  If'gislaluresof  the  Southern  States  have  , 
only  to  declare  tl)at  all  L'"oods  oHcred  fo"l-  sale  therein,  and 
which  have  i'oen  imported  into  the  porjs  of  a  non-slavehokl-" 
1^  incT  State  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  bO  per  cent,  and  at 
_"  once  our  commercial  inclcpendence  is  secured.  The  retail  traclcr 
instead  ot  purchasing  his  goods  in  I'liilaSelphia  or  New  York, 
or  Boston,  will  make  his  purchases  at  Baltimore,  or  Norfolk, 
or  Charleston,  or  New  Orleans,  because  .there  he  can  buy  liis 
goods  at  the  same  price  that  he  would  pay  in  a  Northern 
•  port.  -The  import  duty  in  cither  case  is  the  same,  and  the 
goods  would  be  furnislied  to  the  consim:ier  at  as  low  a  rate, 
when  imported  into  a  Southern  port,  as  if  they  had  first  en- 
tered at  New  York.  Such  are  the  powers  now  possessed  by 
the  Southern  States,  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce,  and 
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the   advancement_of  their  trade.  _The  same  power  esi'ats  to 
*  DiufS  up  our  home   mauufaclu'res'r~TTie*2axln^pow^      "Getng"* 
TTrm'ted  only,  as  I  haveJBeretoforejfemarKedJby  tHo'Stafe  con- "* 
stitution,   the  legislature  of  each   Sfate,  ■when^xing  the  arti™* 
cles  which  shall  be  taxed,  are  only  restrained  by  a  sound  dis- 
cretion.    The  whole  matter  is  left  to  legislative  wisdom,  and 
it  is  therefore  competent  to  tax  articles  manufac^tured  in  non- 
slaveholding  States,  to  such  an  extent,  when  offered  for  sale, 
as  to  enable  the  librae   producer  to  drive  them  from  the  mar- 
ket, and  thus   not   only   can   commercial   independence,   but 
manufacturing  probperity   be  secured  to  the  South,  while  we 
at  the  same  time  retaliate  upon  the  North,  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  us,  and  prepare  the   minds  of  the   Northern  people   mure 

■:;;       willingly  to  concede  the  necessary  measures  of  redress. 

;';  These  are  our   constitutional   rights,  wtiich  I  have  long  de- 

sired to    see   exercised,  and   which  if   judiciously  exercised 

f*        would  long  since   have  since  silenced  the  clamor  of  fanatics 
•  against  the  South  and  her  institutions. 

It  is  known  to  you  all,  fellow-citizens,  that  I  have  never 
been  engaged  in  politics.  I  have  never  been  a  candidate  for 
any  political  office,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  h.ave  not  even 
made  a  political  speach,  but  pursuing  the  business  of  my 
profession,  I  have  endeavored  to  discharge  my  duties  to  the 
State  as  a  private  citizen.  But  I  could .  not,  on  this  occasion, 
refrain  from  the  expression  of  my  opinion  on  a  questioti  so 
momentous  to  the  country — so  vital  to  my  family,  and  affect- 
ing so  many  interests,  not  only  in  the  present,  but  through- 
out all  time.  I  know  that  in  my  remarks,  I  have  not  begun 
to  approach  "  the  height  of  this  great  argument."  The  ques- 
tion is  environed  with  so  many  difficulties  —  tlie  import- 
ance of  reaching  a  just  conclusion  is  so  great  —  the 
issues  dependent  on  it  are  so  vast,  that  I  have  approach- 
ed it  "with  anxiety  and  doubt.  I  have  fijlt  that  the  happiness 
of  our  families,  the  prosj^erity  of  my  native  and  adopted  State, 
"_and  tlie  welfare  of^thejKilola'milH.q'us  who  are  to  occupy  this  ^ 
'    ",CQ.ntinent  after  us.   were  aU  at  stakC;; I  have   qfiered  thesc_^ 

ed  upon,  and  which  max_ai^  in  comfng;^  that  right  judgment"' 
so  earnestly  desired  Ly  us  all.  In  conclusion  let"  me  say, 
whatever  destiny- awaits  my  State,  and  the  people  of  my  State, 
that  destiny  is  mine.  If  a  deaf  ear  is  turned  to  our  just  de- 
mands; if  that  equality  and  security  in  the  Union,  which  is 
our  right,  be  denied  to  us,  and  like  our  fathers  before  us,  we 
are  compelled  to  strike  for  our  firesides  and  oui:  homes,  I  place 
as  the  dearest  offering  I  can  bring,  mj  children  on  the  alter  of 
my  State. 


